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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
EVIL EFFECTS OF DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE STORY OF EDWARD AND FANNY. 


Obedience to parents seems to be a dictate of nature, and — 
is particularly enjoined in the law of God. 5 RoR 

For a long period, children are in a state of dependence ; 
food and raiment are regularly supplied them by the tender ~ 
care of their parents, and to them also they look for protec- 
tion in times of danger. They are incapable of directing 
their own course through a world that is filled with snares, 
and where they are liable to fall and perish. But when 
children arrive at a period that their understandings are 
somewhat mature, and when they might pass along in 
life by their own wisdom and strength, there is a deffer- 
ence still due to the parents who have watched over their 
infancy; who have directed their childhood; who have 
toiled for their UP PO and anxiously guarded them from 
the dangers to which fey have been exposed. _ If they ima- 





gine thatthe way pointed out by their parents is less eligible 
than that which they would choose for themselvés, they 


ought to walk in it, unless it is the way of sin; they should 
feel that their own judgment is likely to be erroneous, and 
that wisdom is more probably with age. Godhas commanded 
children to respect and venerate their parents. He has pro- 
miséd tempora! prosperity to such as comply with his com- 
mands. 











4 The Evil Effects of Disobedience 


“ Honour thy father and mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the Land which the Lord thy God giveth thee’ 
—‘¢ Children obey your parents in all things in the Lord, 
for this is right.” But the depravity of the heart soon mani- 
fests itselfin that impatience of restraint which children dis- 
cover. It is with great difficulty that parents procure from 
their children that obedience to their reasonable eommands 
which they ought implicitly to yield. Every degree of sub- 
ordination, they are apt to consider as an infringement upon 
that liberty which they have aright to enjoy. They think 
their parents unreasonably strict when they thwavt their in- 
clinations. Many children are so perverse that they will 
walk in the way of their own hearts, whenever they can escape 
the vigilance of their parents, though they are often con- 
vinced by the sufferings which they experience, that the 
path pointed out by parental wisdom, was the safe one. A 
disposition averse from obedience to a parent’s commands, 
ever forebodes evil, and unless it is early subdued, will occa- 
sion unhappiness. ‘I'’o such a disposition we may 
trace much of the affliction which falls to the lot of pious pa- 
rents, and much of the misery which abounds in the world. 
A headstrong and undutiful child; who is permitted to go on 
in his own way, will pierce the hearts of his parents with the 
keenest sorrows, and will overwhelm himself in destruction. 

Let children then learn the most implicit obedience to the 
commands of their parents, iv early life. Nothing is more 
pleasing than filial affection; nothing more injurious to pre~ 
sent peace and happiness than the opposite temper. Many 
little children occasion their parents great unhappiness, by 
not following their directions, and in the end they are made 
to see that perfect obedience would have been the wisest 
course. ‘This is illustrated by the following story: 

Edward and Fanny were the only@@hildren of a widow of 
respectable standing in society, in the western part of the 
State of Massachusetts. -Her husband died while her children 
were quite young, leaving her in comfortable circumstances as 
to property. She possessed a well cultivated mind, and be- 
. ing ardently pious, she devoted herself to the education of her 

children, and gave them “ line upon line, and precept upon 
precept.’ Edward was naturally of aturbulent temper, though 
he was easily subdued; and when he had given way toa 
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to Parents illustrated. 5 


burst of passion and wasreproved for it, he would soon become 
calm, and seem tolament his folly. Fanny was very gentle and 
affectionate. Her temper was mild and her manners soft and 
winning. She would never go away without permission, and 
was always careful tocome home within the time specified 
by her mother. She considered obedience as a duty, and 
she could not be prevailed on to. go contrary to her mother’s 
commands. Edward on the other hand would frequently 
break away from these gentle restraints imposed by parental 
affection, and when he obtained permission to go out, would 
commonly stay longer than he promised. He evidently con- 
sidered the requirements of his mother as unreasonable, and 
when out of her sight he seemed resolved to act as he pleas- 
ed. One pleasant day in the summer he asked permission 
for himself and sister to go and gather some berries. ‘The 
affectionate mother wished to gratify her children, but she 
felt afraid to trust her little Fanny with the headstrong. Ed- 
ward. ‘ You know Edward,” said she, “that you are not 
careful; you run into danger without consideration, and you 
are determined on accomplishing your own purposes,.with- 
out reflecting on the evils you may inflict upon others. Your 


Jittle sister is timid and slender, and she cannot endure the 


fatigue which you can sustain. If she goes with you it must 
be under the promise that you will not®go out of the open 
ground, and that you will not hurry along with your usual 
impetuosity.” Edward promised that he would strictly comply 
with his mother’s directions in every thing; they were soon 
fitted out with their little baskets, and the affectionate pa- 
rent kissed her children as they went out, charging Edward, 
as the last thing, to be careful of his sister. Edward was 
now:ten years old, and Fanny was only six. They were 
both lively as the sparrows, and skipped along over the lit- 
tle hills with that eagerness which characterises the youthful 
mind -when stimulated by the hope of enjoyment. They 
soon came to the place to which they had been directed, and 
began to gather the fruit which hung spariagly upon the 
bushes. ‘To little. Fanny, this was an interesting, because a 
novel employment,.and she was highly delighted in collect- 
ing the berries. with her own hand, and was well contented 
though she made but slow progress in filling her basket. 
But to Edward, who was naturally restless, and fond of roy- 
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6 The Evil Effects of Disobedience 


ing, the narrow limits assigned by his careful mother, appear- 
ed like the bounds of a prison yard to the unhappy debtor. 
He was sure they should find more fruit by going a little way 
into the wood, and he gradually pushed forward, calling to his 
sister to come after him. “ You won’t leave me, Edward,” 
said the sweet child, “ will you ? do come back, for I am afraid 
to stay here alone.” Come along here, Fanny,” said he, 
‘‘ the berries are much thicker, and we shall soon fill our bas- 
kets.” “No, Edward, I can’t come; mother said we must 
not go into the wood, and you promised her you would stay 
in the open ground: she will be angry with us if we diso- 


_. bey her, and we shall never get permission to come again.” 
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This gentle reproof did not well suit the fiery temper of Ed- 
ward, and he now thought he had reason upon his side, since 
the fruit was so plenty in the wood and so scarce in the open 
ground. He therefore came back to his sister, and taking 
hold of her hand, said, “ Come along, Fanny, and don’t be 
such a fool; I will not go out of sight of the open ground.” 
The poor child knew that it was in vain to remonstrate, and 
she reluctantly accompanied him into the wood. At first 
she was fearful and anxious, and often looked towards the 
open ground, lest they should loose sight of that. But by 
degrees her fears subsided, and as she was naturally cheerful 
and full of animation, she found new objects to occupy her 
mind and drive away her anxiety. ‘They imperceptibly 
strayed further into the wood, beguiling the hours by their 
lively conversation upon a variety of subjects suited to the 
youthful mind. They soon began to be tired of gathering 
berries, and amused themselves with making nosegays of 
the wild flowers which grew on the margin of a little stream- 
let that run through the wood. ‘Sometimes they would listen 
to the cocing of the wood pigeons which occupied the trees 
that rose in stately majesty over their heads, and then they 
vould admire the gay plumage of the smaller songsters as 
they flitted from spray to spray, at their approach. In this 
manner the hours insensibly passed away and they were 
startled to find that they were nuw surrounded on all sides 
by a thick forest, the end of which eotld no where be seen. 
Edward discovered his own purturbation of mind by burry- 
ing along with a rapidity which little Fanny could not equal. 
* Do notrun away frem me, Edward,” said she, as sbe trip- 
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ped along through the wood, the under brush, sometimes 
tearing her clothes : “ I cannot go so fast; do stop.” But 
Edward was now too full of fears to comfort his sister; 
He began to feel sensible of his own folly and disobedience, 
and he wished to find the way out of the weod, that he might 
reach home in season. He therefore took hold of Fanny’s 
hand and exhorted her to make haste. His temper was in- 
deed somewhat softened, by the influence of fear and a con- 
sciousness of guilt, and he therefore treated the little giri 
with tenderness, while he pulled her along much faster than 
was natural. ‘The day had thus far been fair, though the 
heat had been great. The clouds now began to collect and 
passed with rapidity through the heavens ; and entirely ex- 
cluded the light of the sun. Soon the rain descended in tor- 
rents, and the winds roared through the forest, here and there 
laying prostrate the largest and tallest trees. The poor 


children were exceedingly terrified, and the wonted resolu- 


tion of Edward entirely forsook him, and he was disposed 
to sit down in despair. ‘But as night now approached they 
summoned all the courage they possessed and set forward; 
though they knew not what direction to take. They wan- 
dered for some time, drenched with the rain which fell in 
abundance, and torn with the briars which often obstructed 
their course. At length they came to a brook, which might 
be ordinarily crossed without the. least difficulty, but was 
now so swelled by the rain that it was dangerous. ‘They 
followed down the stream and soon came to a log which‘lay 
across it and seemed to afford a convenient bridge. Ed- 
ward readily walked over and invited his sister to follow, 
which in attempting to do, she slipped and fell into the 
stream and was hurried along by the rapidity of the current. 
Nothing could equal the distress and anguish of the youth 
when he saw the perilous condition of his litile sister, and 
found he could de nothing to rescue her. He screamed and 
tore his hair, and run along by the side of the brook as fast 
as the bushes would permit; but he could not get near 
enough to render her any assistance. But Divine Provi- 
dence had provided her a deliverer. The cries of Edward 
were heard by a young man who was in search of some cat- 
tle that had strayed away, and he immediately ran to his as- 
sistance, and plunging into the stream, he soon drew out litte 
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Fanny who had caught hold of a bush which hung over it. 
She had received but little injury and was soon able to walk. 

The joy of Edward on recovering his sister was inconceivable. 

He clasped her in his arms and kissed her in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and declared that he would never be angry 
with her again, and that he would no more disobey his mo- 
ther. The young man who had rescued her from a watery 
grave took her in his arms, for she was now exhausted with 
fatigue, and carried her home. But the consequences of 
Edward’s disobedience were more serious still. The fond 
mother waited with the greatest anxiety the return of her 
children until noon. She then sent her maid te call them, 
but the girl returned without them. The mother then set off 
herself and ran to the place where she had directed them to 
stay, but could find no traces ofthem. She ventured into the 
wood and called aloud, hoping that they would hear her 
voice. Frantic with grief she returned home and mustered 
several of her neighbours, who set out in search for the chil- 
dren. ‘The kind neighbours, perceiving the agitation in 
which she was, and the fatigue she had already undergone, 
endeavoured to persuade her to remain at home. But 
alas! how could she compose herself and be quiet, when 
her dear children were so exposed. She was foremost in the 
pursuit, and did not relax her exertions until news reaehed 
her that her children were safe. She then sunk down, en- 
tirely exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, and was carried 
home by her friends. Little Fanny wept for joy at seeing 
her dear mother, and clung around her neck, saying that she 
did not mean to disobey her, but Edward would make her 
go with him. ‘The blame was indeed wholly on Edward’s 
side, and he felt sensible of his fault, now that he saw the 
evil resulting from it. He wept abundantly, and did not at- 
tempt to justify himself as he commonly did, when he had 
done wrong. ‘The affectionate parent was not in a situation 
to reprove ‘her child, if she had felt inclined to doit. But 
her heart was too fuli of gratitude to God for their safety, to 
give room for any other feeling. She reached cut her hand 
to Edward, who was ashamed to venture near before he 
received some token of kindness, and the little boy then 
threw himself into her arms and sobbed aloud, declaring that 
che would never disobey her again. The agitation of mind, 

together with the fatigue of body which she had undergone, 
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were too much for one unaccustomed to violent exertion, and 
produced a fever. For several days she continued in a state 


of delirium, and but little hopes were entertained of her re- 


covery. During ‘this period Edward was a prey to the 
deepest anxiety. He*would scarcely leave the chamber of 
his sick mother, and often enquired of the nurses and physi- 
cians if she was not better. He wept often and said his dis- 
obedience was likely to cause her death; that he was a 
wicked boy, and that God would not forgive him. His grief 
for his disobedience and his anxiety for his mother’s safety 
greatly depressed his spirits and softened his temper. But 
the fever at length took a favourable turn and his mother 
soon recovered her health. Edward’s joy at the prospect of 
her restoration was excessive. He hung around her bed 
with peculiar delight, and was assiduous in all those services 
which he was capable of rendering. Often did he express 
his regretthat his disobedience had occasioned her so much 
mous and suffering, and often did he promise that he would 
follow her directions forthe futures The fond mother was 
overjoyed at beholding such a chante in her impetious and 
self-willed child. He now appeared mild and submissive. 
He prized her society more than any other, and read his Bi- 
ble much and other books of a religious character. The 
pious parent felt that all her anxiety and suffering was light 
when she viewed it in connection with God’s goodness to 
her child. Edward was not unmindful of his resolutions. 
His will seemed to be wholly conformed to that of his moth- 
er. He loved his little sister, and was seldom seen to-be im- 
patient or angry when she did not comply with his humour. 
The change was so great in his character, that his friends in- 
dulged the hope that his heart was “ sanctified through the 
truth.” As his mother recovered strength, she did not fail 
to impress upon his mind the importance of filial obedience, 
as a religious duty, commanded by the God of heaven. She 
taught him to look up to God as his Father, and to consider 
every act of disobedience to him as the basest ingratitude, 
and as indicative of a proud, stubborn and rebellious heart. 
By her pious conversation she impressed on his heart senti- 
ments of habitual reverence for the character and government 
of God, and laid the foundation for his usefulness and respect- 
ability in the world. 
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Ihope alk my young readers will take warning by little 
Edward, and never depart from the commands of their pa- 
rents. ‘Their requirements are not, in general, grievous, and 
if they sometimes appear unreasonably severe, let children 
consider that the love which prompted them is entitled to 
regard, and that in almost every instance the path of safety 
will be found in obedience. 

But this story, I apprehend, is capable of an application, 
which may not be uninteresting to a higher class than that 
for which it was primarily designed. Does not the conduct 
Fy youth resemble that of sinners, who go astray from 

od? and may we not perceive in the afflictions and suf- 
ferings which resulted from his disobedience, an em- 
blem of those more severe and distressing sorrows which 
sometimes attend their wanderings from the path of virtue ? 
We set out in the morning of life in search of enjoyment. 
In great wisdom, our heavenly Father has fixed the,bounds 
of virtue within which alone true happiness is to be found. 
These he commands us not to pass upon pain of his displeasure. 
Within these limits he has ‘scattered the blessings of life, 
with a liberal, though not with a profuse hand, so that we 
must content ourselves to gather them with moderation, and 
with a degree of fatigue which gives a zest to the enjoyment 
of them. By the sides of the field of virtue sin hath fixed 
the groves of pleasure and fitted them with every thing that 
can delight the eye, or enkindle desire in the heart. At 
first we enter the fields of virtue, and resolve never to quit 
them. But we are soon tired of the scanty rewards we ob- 
tain, and become impatient of those restraints under which 
we are placed. We approach the utmost bounds of virtue, 
and cast a wishful look upon the groves of pleasure; they 
appear pleasant and beautiful, and promise a rich reward to 
all who enter them. We imagine there can be uo danger in 
a short excursion, especially if we keep our eye fixed upon 
the precincts of virtue. But when we have once overleaped 
the bounds prescribed by our Heavenly Parent, we fall un- 
der the influence of that malignant being who presides over 
the dominions of pleasure. For atime we are delighted with 
the variety which courts our attention. We are intoxicated 
with those sensual gratifications, which follow in quick suc- 
eession, and we insensibly wander farther and farther from 
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Meekness and Passion. ll 


the limits set to our desires, until we are bewildered in the 
mazes of guilt. Some circumstances, at length, awakens us 
to a sense of our situation ; we start up in confusion, and to 
our utter astonishment we have lost sight of the path of vir- 
tue. The clouds of adversity begin to thicken and pour 
their contents upon our guilty heads. We feel “ that it is an 
evil and bitter thing to depart from the Lord, and cast away 
his fear from us.” Happy are they whom the angel of mer- 
cy rescues from the stream into which they are plunged by 
their transgressions. There are but few who are thus fa- 


voured, and even these are exposed to incredible hardships,.... 


from which they never entirely recover, during the residue o 

their lives. The greatest portion are hurried along by the 
rapidity of the current and are disgorged into the gulf of 
perdition. Blessed are they who resist the allurements of 
pleasure, and continue within the precincts of virtue. Their 
enjoyments may not at first be equal to their expectations ; 
but they will increase from day to day, “‘ for the fruit of right- 


eousness is peace and the effects of righteousness are quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever. .O, M, ~ 


MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 





This interesting story was commenced in our last volume, (see pp. 267—~ 
411). Our new subscribers would better understaud it if they could read 
the fermer partof it. But we trust the sequel will not be uninteresting. 


Tue wisdom and goodness of God are strikingly displayed 
in the use that He makes of circumstances and events, and 
in His rendering them subservient tothe promotion of His 
own glory and the real happiness of man. Frequently has 
a family been thrown into a sea of distress, and all hope of 
being rescued has been taken away: neither sun, nor moon, 
nor stars, have appeared when lo! light has sprung up ; 
the Providence of God has uttered its voice—“ It is I, be 
not afraid.” In sucha situation was Abraham and Jacob, 
and the children of Israel in the view ofthe Red Sea. 





“ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm.” 
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12 Meekness and Passion. 


The preservation of the Jews from the diabolical desigis 
of Haman, may all be traced to the apparently trifling cir- 
cumstance narrated in Esther vi. 1: “ On that night could 
not the king sleep.” I refer the reader to the sequel. 
Without entering into any historical facts, let us glance at 
our own lives, and we shall discover many events that have 
been rendered of the highest importance, and produced the 
most salutary results. Happy are the characters who resign 
themselves implicitly to the Divine direction, and in the lan- 
guage ofhumble faith and confidence say, Lead me in thy 


» truth and teach me, for thou art the God of my salvation. 
~ To such the gracious Jehovah will say, I will instruct thee 


and teach thee in the way that thou shalt go, I will guide 
thee with my eye. 

Sir Herbert Glanville ruminated on the important topics 
introduced into the conversation between him and Beaufort. 
He examined the various texts of Scripture which had been 
marked, on the subject of human depravity, moral inability, 
conversion to God, salvation by Christ alone, &c. He saw 
that vital Christianity was altogether different from the 
religion of names, forms, and ceremonies ; in a word, that 
he never possessed the religion of the Bible, the religion of 
the heart. Astonished at his ignorance, alarmed at his guilt, 
and trembling at the prospect of danger, his language was, 
What must I doto be saved ? A black catalogue, swelled 
with the sins and transgressions of many years, was con- 
stantly in his view ; his ridicule of religion, his insensibility 
in the public worship of God, his neglect and profanation of 
the Sabbath, his oaths and falsehoods, years spent without 
prayer and days without reflection, all passed in distinct or- 
der before him. No longer did he wonder at the affliction 
that had befallen himself and family ; and as he turned over 
the leaves of the Bible that lay before him, he cast his eyes 
upon the Scripture: “I will bear the indignation of the 
Lord, because I have rebelled against him.” No words 
could be more appropriate to the state of his mind. “ It 
is true, O Lord,” exclaimed he involuntarily, “ I have in- 
deed sinned against thee, and incurred thy righteous indigna- 
tion ; I will bear it with patience and resignation, but I 
cannot attone for my numerous faults. Have mercy upon 
me, O God ! have’mercy upon mea miserable sinner.” 
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Such.were the penitential feclings of Sir Herbert, and such 
was his prayer. 

There resided in one of Sir Herbert’s cottages a venera~ 
ble pair, well known amongst their neighbours as very de- 
cent, religious people. Old Jonathan and Margaret lived 
upon a small pension which had been secured to them for 
past services. They had been regarded as too religious, and 
various tales carried to Sir Herbert had excited his preju- 
dices so strongly against them, that he insisted on their re- 
linquishing the cottage, and forbade his servants to have any 
correspondence with them. In one of his walks round his 
domain he happened to approach the cottage, and looking 
towards it, perceived Jonathan with a bovk in his hand 
reading to Margaret, who -was knitting. ‘The quick eye of 
the good old dame soon cauglit a glimpse of Sir Herbert, and 
she determined to go out and pay her respects to him, and if 
possible, gain his consent for them to remain in the cot- 
tage. She instantly arose,and going towards the Barronnet 
made a low curtesy, and requested permission to say a few 
words. “ Certainly,” said he mildly, “ certainly Margaret-;” 
and without further ceremony he entered the cottage. 

“ All very neat and clean indeed,” said he; * Jonathan, 
{ am happy to see you looking so well.” * 

Jonathan.—Thank your Honour ; by the goodness of 
God Iam very well. 

Sir Herbert.—Yes ! ’tis ell of His goodness indeed, and 
‘tis of His mercy alone that we exist at all, and that we are 
irot cut down as cumberers of the ground. 

Jonathan.—Ah, Sir ! he delighteth in merey, and where 
sin abounded grace both much more abound. 

Sir Herbert.—I hope I shall find it so. 

Margaret.—( Stepping forward and curtsying )—I hum- 
bly request your Honour will please to allowus to remain 
in the cottage. If you have heard any thing against us, I 
assure your Honoufiit is untrue ; not that we mean to say 
we are without faults ; oh, no! we have many sins to ac- 
knowledge, and if God were to judge us according to our 
crimes, He would drive us from his gracious presence for 
ever. | 

Sir Herbert —(sighing )—You may now be quite easy 
and continue where you are. I begin to perceive I have 
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acted hastily concerning you, and henceforth regard me as 
your friend and protector. Pray, Jonathan what book were 
you reading ? 

Jonathan.—A very excellent book in my humble estima- 
tion, please your Honor. ‘ Come and welcome to Jesus 
Christ” is the title, and it treats of the ability and willing- 
ness of our Lord and Savour to receive sinners. 

Sir Herbert.—( Looking over it with great eagerness. )— 
{ should like to read it, Jonathan, perhaps you can spare it 
for a day or two. 

Jonathan.—Certainly your honor, if you desire it ; but I 
fear you will think it too religious. 

Sir Herbert fetched another deep sigh, and putting the 
book in his pocket, said, “ I cannot say much yet on the 
subject of religion 3 : but when I see you again, I will give 
you my opinion upon it. Farewell honest man, may God 
bless you and Margaret.” 

* What can this mean,” said Jonathan.”  Didn’t I tell 
thee hastily,” rejoined Margaret, “that the Lord would 
appear for us ? Commit thy way tnto the Lord, trust also 
in Him, and He will bring it to pass.” 

‘There is something more than we know,” rejoined 
Jonathan, as he put his spectacles into the case, “ yes, yes, 
there is something upon his mind, that’s certain. Who 
knows but his late affliction has led him to God !” 

‘“‘ It may be so indeed ! for there are many ways of con- 
veying Divine instruction to the mind. God speaketh once 
yea twice, but man perceiveth it not, until the spirit opens 
the ears, and impresses the mind, and then the heart -is 
given up to Him.” 

“ Tremember,” replied Jonathan, “ in my youthful days. 
that my conscience was often alarmed when I thought upor 
my sinful conduct. I made many resolutions to act better. 
but the first temptation led me astray. “There is a great dil- 
ference between all this and true conversion to God.*” 


* “ There is a great deal of difference between startling or terrifying 
the mind, and working a thorough change in it: Apparitions fiom the 
other world might alarm us for a while ; : but the operation of Almighty 
grace, by and with the gospel, is only able to change and new mould the 
heart. When, at any time you find yourselves under conviction, there 
ouglit to be the utmest concern that this grace of God be not received in 
‘yain ; or in other words, that such convictions be aot lost: for by trifling 
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Margaret—(looking towards the road )—There goes the 
dear young Mr. Beaufort, I should not wonder if he be 
going to see his honor, for Betty Dingle told me that he is 
often there. 

Jonathan.—Very likely, he’s always abounding in the 
work of the Lord. May God keep him humble, for pride 
follows us closely, and interferes in ail that we do. 

The reader may now be informed that the reports which 
had been circulated against this good couple arose from the 
following circumstance. One of the baronet’s servants 
happening to pass bytheir cottage one evening, heard a 
voice in a supplicating tone, pleading for pardon and for- 
giveness. He listened and recognised the voice of Jonathan. 
‘*O Lord we have sinned against thee, and our iniquities 
are more in number than the hairs of our head, thou know- 
est the great crimes we have committed, our own hearts con- 
demn us, and thou art greater than our hearts, and knowest 
all.” ‘The servant hastened home, as soon as he heard the 
last sentence, and entering the kitchen almost breathless, 
communicated to the rest, that he had made an important 
discovery ; that he had heard the old hypocrite Jonathan 
confessing his sins, and that he was convinced that he and 
his wife had committed some murder or robbery, or some 
sreat offence. This was mentioned to the lady’s maid, who 
thought it quite right to inform her mistress. This added 
to some reports of Jonathan’s being tinctured with Metho- 
dism, and therefore an enemy to church and state, influenced 
the baronet to ordex him to leave the cottage. 

How true it is that those who will live godly in Christ 
Jesus, shall suffer persecution. It is not a mere profession 
of religion that excites the hatred and malice of the world, 
but it is the exhibition of the effects of religion on the heart, 
and in the life, that fills the worldly mind with indignation ; 
while the eard-table, the theatre, the horse-race, the merry 
song, the jest, &e™ ke. are associated with an attention to 
the external duties ofgrcligion, it is well. The world ap- 


or turning away from them, the most agreeable and useful ministry will 
cease to be of any real beneiit aud service to you ; and by excusing from 
time to time, your regard to the impressions which are made on your 
minds, the most important things will lose their force; and the most 
earnest solicitations, will become, but as an mncertain and unheeded 
sound.” —WRich?T. 
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16 By and By. 


plauds sech a character, and extols his correct conduct ! 
But let a man act and speak in all respects as a christian, 
let him dare to be singular, and walk with God in public 
and in private, and the world will condemn him, as a pre- 
tender, a hypocrite, righteous over much, conceited, pre- 
sumptuous, any thing and every thing but a christian. : 


(To be continued. ) 
y : } 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
BY AND BY. 


I have been thinking for a number of weeks past, that I 
would communicate a few remarks to my young friends 
who read the Guardian. But I have neglected it until now; 
and I will tell you what made me neglect it. It was not 
because I could not spare sufficient time without neglecting 
other duties—it was not because I was sick—and it was not 
because I did not have a good opportunity ; but the whole 
reason was, because I put it off from time to time, thinking 
1 would do it by and by. 

Now I am afraid many little readers of the Guardian are 
in the practice of making such an excuse as this. I fear 
they place too much dependence upon what they shall do 
by and by. ‘They think they can defer things, which ought 
to be attended to immediately, and do them at some other 
time just about as well; and when the time fixed upon for 
doing them arrives, they are not quite ready, but defer 
attending to them a little longer. It often happens that 
those things which their parents or teachers request them to 
do, are delayed for the sake of doing something that pleases 
themselves, and which perhaps may not be very useful. 
Now I intend to show you some of th evil consequences 
that arise from this course of procrastination. 

Those uf you who are in the habit of deferring such 
things as claim your immediate attention, meet with much 
more trouble than you otherwise would. Unless every 
thing which you have to do is done in its proper season, it 

enerally requires more labour to do it afterwards. If, 
when the little girl returns home she neglects to lay her bon- 
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vet, shawl, or gloves in the proper place, but throws them 
down for the present on the bed or table, she may have to. 
spend haif an hour to find one of her gloves, when she is 
ready to take care of them. When Luther fails to pat 
away his Sunday-hat as soon as he comes home from meet- 
ing, he is in great trouble the next morning when he takes 
it to put it away, because his little brother has pulled off the 
buckle and lost it. Neglecting to attend to things at the 
proper time, often occasions you many tears and much sor- 
row. The other day Emily left her Manuel in the chair 
after she had done reading, and when she saw it again three 
or four leaves were torn out, and one very fine picture. 
This made her weep bitterly, and made her feel quite un- 
pleasant all that day. All this trouble came because she 
deferred laying up her book and thought she could do it 
by and by. 

Another evil effect of this practice is waste of time. 
You all know the value of time ; that it is more precious 
than silver or gold. Now every thing that occasions a® 
waste of time you should cautiously examine and éndeavour — 
to get free from it. If you should begin as soon as you” 
have finished reading this piece, to do every thing in its 
proper season, and follow the practice for one year, you 
will find much more leisure time for reading the Bible, the 
‘suardian, and other good books, than you have ever found 
in any year before. ‘This practice of doing every thing in 
its proper season, has saved so much time for many folks 
that they have become quite wealthy, and been able to give 
large sums of money to educate, civilize, and christianize 
their fellow-men ; and others have gained so much time by 
this means, that they have acquired great knowledge, and 
iaaVe become ministers, governors, and presidents. ‘Then, 
ii you wish to save as much time as you can for improving 
your minds, and rendering yourselves agreeable and useful, 
make it your constant practice never to delay any thing till 
by and by, which should be done now. 

The last and greatest evil of procrastination, is tke dan- 
ger of losing eternal happiness. All the other evil effects 
that result from it, are of little or no imp 3rtance compared 
with this. The loss of the soul is the loss of all good. Neo 
doubt but a large number of these, who are bewailing their 
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condition in the world of spirits, lived in the practice of 
putting off the concerns of religion from day to day, think- 
ing they would attend to the subject by and by. But they 
were never ready ; and éy and by death called them away. 
The claims of religion require your first attention—nothing 
has greater importance—nothing is more dangerous to neg- 
lect ; be intreated not to defer it to any future time. 
OLIN. 


MEMOIR OF CHARLES NAPPER. 


I have taken the liberty of submitting to your notice the 
memoir of a youth, which I trust will afford you much plea- 
sure ; and should it gain admission into your useful miscel- 
lany, I trust, the same to your readers. The name of the 
youth in question is Charles Napper, he was born of parents 
who cared little about his spiritual welfare, but was watched 
#®% the eye of a family who were anxious to train up the 


‘youth in the way he should go. At the age of five years he 


manifested a great desire for learning and spiritual things ; 
about this time he heard that a Sunday School was going to 
be opened in King David Lane, Shadwell High Street, by 
the Rey. Charles Hyatt ; having made this known to his 
friends, and gained their consent, he with joy repaired to it, 
and was the first that gained admission. At that early pe- 
aiod he was remarked by his teachers for his piety, affec- 
tion, and regular’ attention, and was set up to others as an 
example wortliy of their imitation ; and his mother informs 
me, at that time the thoughts of meeting his teachers on the 
Sabbath was a subject of much conversation through the 
week. At about the age of seven, finding his family much 
embarrassed in consequence of the long affliction of his 
father, he left his home for the great part of a day ; and on 
his return, when his mother inquired of him where he had 
been, he replied in language somewhat corresponding to 
this : ‘* I saw the distress in which you were, and I thought 
that if I could earn a shilling or two it would afford you 
some assistance; I therefore went in search for work in the 
rope ground, and I have engaged to turn the spinning wheel 
for two shillings and two-pence per week :” his mother 
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startling with surprise, he replied, “ Well, mother, it will be 
of great use to you when you goto market on the Saturday 
evening ; and if you have not enough, rather than go with- 
out, sell my clothes, only leave me some to go to school in 
on the Sunday.” About the age of ten, he by accident 
broke his leg, which confined him two months from school, 
which was the cause of great grief to his mind; but under 
this afflictive dispensation he manifested much patience and 
resignation to the divine will ; but so great was his love to 
his Sunday School, that as soon as the physician ordered 
him: to walk upon crutches, he was seen with joy speeding his 
way to this Sunday School, and he came in that way for seven 
months. From his conduct being so uniform and regular, 
his piety so exemplary, and his ability so superior, he gain- 
ed at this time the universal consent of the teachers to be 
received into the highest class as head monitor, which office 
he, with credit to himself and pleasure to his teachers, sus- 
tained until about the age of fourteen, at which time appli- 
cation being made to an uncle of his, a Barrister in the ™ 
‘Temple, by the family above referred to, he was removed to — 
a boarding school at Durham, with a view of training bit. 
up for the law, from a conviction of the uncle’s that though 
a poor boy he hada rich mind ; here he made great pro- 
gress, and displayed a talent seldom to be met with at his 
age, but here his hopes were soon blasted, and that of his 
relations and friends, for scarcely had twelve months passed 
over his head before he was seized with the dropsy, which 
began to make a gradual but visible progress, and soon obli- 
ged him to return to his uncle’s country residence. From 
the abilities he possessed, and the patience he manifested in 
his affliction, he gained so much of his uncle’s affection, and 
those whosurrounded him, that they thought no sacrifice too 
great to make him comfortable ; and the domestics of the 
house declared to me, that his patience was so great that it 
was a pleasure for them to wait upon him. Though they 
had the most eminent advice from medical men, yet his dis- 
order increased daily, and his strength so much declined, 
that he was unable to walk alone: his uncle anxious to 
give him the benefit of the air with a hope of removing the 
disorder, purchased a young colt for him to ride on, and 
hired an additional servant to lead him about ; but he soon 
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became too weak for this exercise, and was obliged to be 
confined to his chamber : it was then thought expedient to 
have him tapped ; under this operation he went three times, 
with the greatest composure and resignation, and had 
taken from him no less than thirty-three pints of water. 
About this time he sent for the writer to visit him, which 
was in January 1819, and had I not been informed of his 
alarming appearance previous to my entering his chamber, 
I could not have sustained the sight, for he appeared 
almost like a skeleton covered with skin, save that his body 
was swelled out to an amazing size with water; he received 
me with a smile, and then kindly enquired after his minister, 
the Rev. Charles Hyatt, and the teachers by name, with 
whom he had been acquainted, and how the school prosper- 
ed; having requested me to bring him some tracts, he then 
enquired for them, and then turning round to his Bible, 
pointing to it— This is the source from whence my com- 
fort flows.” I continued with him for about four hours, in 
ich period he had an alarming fit, when I thought he would 







es fave died, but after some time he recovered, and with his 
usual composure thanked us for our kind attention. We 


had much conversation on redeeming grace and dying love ; 
hut being cautioned by a lady in the house that religious 
topics were injurious to his disorder, I restrained myself 
from entering upon them so largely as I could have wished, 
not knowing that it arose from a prejudice which she had 
against the truth as it is in Jesus: the youth having com- 
plained of my backwardness on this subject to a friend, I 
assigned my reasons to him by letter, and promised to come 
again ; but those with whom he lived would not suffer me, 
because I was not of their persuasion. This denial so 
grieved the pious youth that he became quite melancholy ; 
his mother acting in the house, as lady’s nurse, anxiously 
enquired the cause, when he replied, “he could no longer 
rest happy in that house while denied of his best friends, 
and hoped that she would remove him to her own house, 
which was near the Sunday School, as soon as possible ;” 
observing, “ that he would sooner die in a mean habitation 
with his friends, than in the most splendid without them.” 
The family finding that he was determined to go, set him 


and his mother off, when in a few hours they arrived safe at 
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home. When he was placed in a chair by his mother’s fire 
side, he said, “ Now I am happy, for I am near my best 
friends, and I hope soon to see them.” On the following 
day, which was Saturday, he observed to his mother that he 
was a great sinner—that he had broken the commandments 
of God—that he was unworthy of any mercy—but rejoiced 
that Christ’s blood was able to cleanse him from allsin. in 
the same evening he found himself very weak, and begged 
his mother to go to market and return as soon as possible to 
put him to bed : about eight o’clock he observed that death 
was upon him, for though by a large fire, his legs were quite 
cold and lifeless ; he then told his mother with great compo- 
sure that his time of departure was near at hand, and she 
had better get him to bed ; finding that his. speech failed, 
he requested her to send for the lady who had watched his 
tender years, and had visited him in his affliction ; she ar- 
rived at eleven o’clock, took her seat by his bed side, but 
found that he was unable to talk or be talked to; he fixed 
his eye upon her with great stedfastness, and at twenty-five 
minutes past eleven, with a smile, which that lady and those 
that were by him will never forget, his spirit left its disor- 
dered, disfigured, and perishing tabernacle ef clay 5. and, we. 
trust and we believe, for “an inheritance which is incorrup- 
tible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” Thus died that 
precious youth the 27th February 1819, in his seventeenth 
vear. The first bud, the first blossom, but, we trust, not the 
first fruit of Ebenezer Sunday School. He was buried on 
the following Sabbath day week, when six of the monitors 
supported the pall, and the whole of the children of the Sun- 
day School followed behind, between three and four hun- 
dred, besides a vast number of the inhabitants, who throng- 
ed the streets and assembled round the grave, to bid fare- 
well to one whom they could but admire andlove. A hymn 
which was composed by one of the teachers was sung over 
his grave, and on the following Sunday evening his death 
was improved from Matt. xxiv. 44: “ Be ye also ready, for 
in such an hour as ye think not the son of man cometh,” to 
a respectable and crowded assembly in the school-rocm. 


“ A flower when offered in the bud 
Is no yain sacrifice.” 


¥. M. 














22 Walks of Usefulness. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


WALKS OF USEFULNESS. 
IN AND ABOUT THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


In my walk this morning I passed by a gate which opeu- 
ed into a large yard attatched to a stable, I saw a number of 
boys, capering and jumping in an extasy of joy. I turned 
to see what was going forward. I presently learned that 
there was to be a cock fight. ‘Two fine looking animals 
were prepared with steel spurs upon their legs, and were 
about to be let loose to worry and destroy one another for 
the sport of these thoughtless and unfeeling boys. Stay a 
moment my lads, said I, before you let those animals go. 
What is your object in causing them to fight.” “ We wish 
to have some fun,” said one. “ Will they not pick and tear 
each other very much,” saidI. “ Oh yes sir,” he replied, 
“And probably one or both will be killed in theebattle. 
A few days ago we had a fight, and one drove his spurs 


- quite through the head of the other, and then stood on him 


and crowed. Oh it would have made you laugh, had you 
seen it.” Not so my lad, I never laugh at cruelty and 
blocd.” “There is no hurt sir,” said another boy, “ in 
these sports.” “ I cannot agree with you in that,” said I. 
** ‘To me they appear very cruel and unfeeling. Suppose a 


vast building should be erected in the park, with seats all 
- around it, capable of containing several thousand men 3; in 


the middle there is an area of several rods diameter, left 
yacant—this space is separated from the seats by a strong 
fence. Now suppose the governor of this state should de- 
termine that every one who displeased him in the state should 
be shut up within this amphitheatre, and a number of wild 
beasts, such as lions, tigers, &c. should be let loose. upon 
them, to worry and devour them, and many thousands 
should look on and seethe work: would this be right P— 
Or if a dozen men should be compelled to fight with knives, 
and cut and butcher one another to make fun for the specta- 
tors ; would this be right would you like to see such 
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sport?” ‘ Oh no, no” said several at once, “that would 
be cruel and wicked 3 no body could do that.” “ Isuppose, 
my lads, you have never attended to history. I can therefore 
inform you that in the city of Rome, there was such a build- 
ing as I have described, where many thousand people, both 
gentlemen and ladies, assembled often to see such spectacles ; 
and in the reign of the Emperors, Nero and Caligula, the 
christians, i. e. such good people as some of your parents 
are, who worship God and do many kind acts, were made 
to fight the wild beasts for the amusement of the spectators ; 
and they were sometimes covered with the skins of wild 
beasts, and furious and blood thirsty dogs were turned in 
upon them, who supposing them to be beasts, tore them to 
pieces. Many thousands were destroyed in this way be- 
cause they would not blaspheme their Saviour. Since the 
religion of the gospel has obtained such influence in the 
world, these abominations have been doneaway. All good 
people also, highly disapprove ofall such sports as endanger 
the lives of dumb beast, such as bull baiting, cock fighting, 
&c. Our hearts must be very wicked if we can take pleas- 
ure in the pain and misery of any of God’s creatures. God 
has not given us permission to sport with the lives of his - 
creatures. If we want them for our comfort, we have a good 
right to killthem. But all such sports as these tendto make 
the heart cruel and unfeeling.”” The lads listened to my 
harangue with deep interest,and when I paused I heard one of 
the older boys say to another “we will give up the business.” 
“Yes,” he replied, ‘I don’t wish to see them fight.” He then 
called out to the company, “ let us put it to vote, and see 
who is for abandoning the game.” ‘The vote was-calied for 
and it was almost unanimous to give up the fight. “But” said 
one, “ what shall we do with the cocks ?” for it seems they 
were public property. “‘ My young friends,” said I, “‘as you 
have paid such defference to my advice, will you permit 
me to suggest how you may dispose of them pleasantly, and 
gratify your humane aud benevolent feelings. In such a 
lane and such a No. there is a very worthy family, who are 
in need of some fowls to make breth for some of the family 
who are sick. I have recently visited them, and I can as- 
sure you the fowls would be very acceptable. New I would 
propose that vou select one of your number who shall go in 
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the name of the company, and present them to this poor 
sick family.” Off with their heads,” said one.—Off with 
their heads echoed through the circle—huzza, huzza.— 
The work was soon done, and the deputation sent: as I 
went out of the yard, I pulled off my hat and thanked the 
little boys for the readiness with which they had yielded to 
the pleadings of humanity in their hearts, and desired them 
to remember their Creator in the days of their youth. 

Soon after leaving them, I passed by the shop of a stone- 
cutter, and perceived a man at work upon a very hard stone. 
The chissel made but a slight impression upon it, though he 
laboured hard with his mallet. ‘You appear to have a hard 
substance there,” saidI: “ Why do you not soften it.” 
** That cannot be done, sir, without spoiling the stone,” he 
replied. “ IT would cast it into the fire, but that would only 
render it brittle.” “ The fire'and the hammer” said I, will 
break the rock in pieces. ‘The word of God when accom- 
panied by the Holy Spirit will ‘break the sinner’s heart, 
which is naturally as hard as astone. Pray, sir, have you 
thought of the hardness of vour own heart when you have 
been working upon these stones ?—And can you tell me 
why the Spirit of God compares the heart of a sinner to a 
stone ?” “ T suppose,” said he, “ the comparison will hold 
good in two respect : a stone is insensible, and so is the sin- 
ner’s heart; itis not affected by the astonishing goodness of 
God, and by all those motives which he places before us in 
his word—a stone is cold: .so also is the heart of a sinner ; 
its sympathies are not awakened by the misery and guilt of 
a world perishing for lack of the knowledge of it.” I thank- 
ed him for his explanation, and said, “I trust the word of 
God has produced its proper effect upon your heart.” “Alas 
sir,” said the man, “I sometimcs think that the grace of 
Christ has softened the stony heart within me; but when I 
consider how little Iam: affected -by the sinful condition of 
millions of my fellow creatures ; how few sacrifices I am 
disposéd to make to send the gospel to them, and how cold 
I am under the melting strains in which the love of my Re- 
deemer is set forth ; I sometimes stand in doubts: my fears 
are excited that the heart of stone remains in. its original 
state.” “ It is good,” said I, “ to examine and prove our- 
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selves : but if you seek diligently for the sanctifying influ- 
ences of the Spirit, you will obtain the salvation of your soul. | 
I saw a man standing with a bell m his hand. “ What is 
your occupation, sir,” said I. “Tama _ public crier,” he 
replied. ‘ Then our business is somewhat similar,” said 
1:—When any thing of value is lost you proclaim it in the 
streets, Isuppese, and also when any thing is found, you 
give notice where the owner may receive it.” “ Thatis my 
business, sir,” said he.—‘* And it is mine,” I replied, to 
tell men where they may find durable riches and righteous- 
ness; where they may obtain that which they never possess- 
ed, and witheut which every thing else is less than nothing 
and vanity: viz. a holy heart. Every Sabbath day I lift 
up my voice like a trumpet, and shew the people who are 
near me their transgressions and their sins. When any 
valuable property is found, and you proclaim it in the streets,” 
said I, “ I suppose the owner is very grateful, and goes imme- 
diately and receivesit, paying all necessary charges.” “Yes, 
sir,” he replied. “I wish it was so in my case,” I remark- 
ed. “But alas! most of those whe are indeed very misera~ 
ble for want of that which they might receive without money 
—are very indifferent when I tell them where to apply.” 
“* The children of this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light.” 


(To be Continued.) a 
_— PO Oa 


EARLY PIETY. 


(From the Bible Catechism, by W. F. Lloyd.) 


i. Does God require the young to remember him 2 
eet} now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
(12 Ec. 1. 7 
* 2, How does God encourage you to love him in youth 2 
I Jove them that love me, and those that seek me early 
shall find me. (8 Pr. 17.) 
3. How was the youth of Christ distinguished? 
Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man. (2 Lk. 52.) 
Vou. II. 3 
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4. What prophecy foretold the love of C@ist to the 
young ? 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd : he shall gather 
the Jambs with his arm and carry them in his bosom. (40 
Is. 11.) 

5. How was this prophecy fulfilled ? 

And they brought young children to him, that he should 
touch them ; and his disciples rebuked those that brought 
them. But when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and 
said unto them, Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God. 
Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. 
And be took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, 
and blessed them. (10 Mr. 13 to 16.) 

6. What was the test of love to himself which Christ 
gave to Peter? 

Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas lovest 
thou me more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; 
thou knowest that I love thee. He saith untohim, Feed my 
lambs. (21 Jn. 15.) 

7. How does Christ encourage his disciples to regard 
the young ? 

Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me. (18 Mt. 5.) 

8. How did Christ rejoice over those who humbly receiv- 
ed his word. 

I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou has hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight. (11 Mt. 25. 26.) 

9. How did Christ regard his young and weak disci- 

les ? 

Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones : 
for I say unto you that in heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my father which is in heaven. (18 Mt. 10. } 

A braised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench. (42. Is. 3.—12 Mt. 20. 

10. How does Christ esteem acts of kindness done to his 
young or weak disciples. 

Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones x 
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cup ofcold water only inthe name ot a disciple, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward. (10 Mt. 42.) 

11. Did Christ commend the praises of Children ? 

And when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonder 
ful things that he did, and the children crying in the temple, 
and saying, Hosannah* to the son of David; they were 
sore displeased, and said unto him, Hearest thou what these 
say? And Jesus saith unto them, Yea; have ye never 
read, out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise ? (21 Mt. 15.16.) (See also 8 P. 2.) 

12. Is Christ willing to receive the young ? 

How often would I nave gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not! (23 Mt. 37.) 

13. Are the hearts of the young evil? 

The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth. (§ 
tin. 21.) | 

14. Do children love foliy ? 

Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child. (22, Pr..15,) 
15. Are the young vain ? . : 
Childhood and youth are vanity. (11 Ec. 10.) 

16. How is the character of a child discovered ? 

Even a child is known by his doings, whether his work be 
pure and whether it be right. (20 Pr. 11.) : 

17. Are any of us by nature beticr than others 2 

And were by nature the children of wrath, even as oth- 
ers. (2 Eph. 3.) | 

18. Are early impressions often fading 2 : 

Your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the earl 
dew it goeth away. (6 Hos. 4.) ! . 

19. What is a suitable prayer for a young sinner ? 

Remember not the sins of my youth. (25 P. 7.) 

20. May the young man pray for God’s mercy 2 

O satisfy us early with thy mercy, that we may rejoice 
and be glad all our days. (90 P. 14.) 

21. Are the young earnestly and immediately invited to 
seek Godas their guide 2 

Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My Father. 
thou art the guide of my youth ? (3 Jer. 4.) | 
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~ This word means “ Save I beseech thee.” 
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28 Juliet and Maria. 


22. What does God require of every youth ? 
My son give me thine heart, and let thine eyes observe ry 
ways. (23 Pr. 26.) 
(To be concluded. ) 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


JULIET AND MARIA. 


I passed the bright month of June in a neat little country. 
village about 20 miles from the sea board. Every post-day 
of course found me at the office waiting for pamphlets, papers 
and letters. One day the Guardian made part of my pack- 
age, and as I entered the mansion of my affectionate host, I 
threw it toward Juliet, a little fairhaired girl of about eleven, 
possessing more than ordinary sprightliness and intelligence, 
and was the very picture of innocence and health. She in- 
stantly seized it running over its contents, fixed on some 
piece more attractive than the rest, whirled over the pages, 
and fell a reading with all the avidity with which a reader 
of the North American Review takes up a number of that 
popular work. 

But as I had pamphlets of my own I should have thought 
little more of Juliet or her Guardian, had not a companion ot 
her’s by and by burst into the parlour exclaiming aloud, 
“© Why Juliet you are always reading that silly lttlhe Guar- 
dian! Come it don’t signify—put it up.” Juliet was appar- 
ently abashed a little at first, but soen gathered firmness and 
replied with affectionate tenderness “ Dear Maria,” (for that 
was her name,) “ I think you don’t do right to rally me sw 
often for reading the Guardian. You don’t know how 
highly I esteem it. The first sight of this little orange 


(showing her the envelope,) always puts new life into me.: 


Then the neat white pages, and the type is so exact and 
beautiful! O you don’t know how many sweet little stories 
there are. 1 wish you could read the little Shepherdess, and 
a curious account about a little girl in the bible ; besides 
there are anecdotes and colloques, and poems,—-O a great 
many things that I love to read dearly.” 
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Before the conclusion of this extemporaneous eulogy on 
the Guardian, I had already began to sketch the conversa- 
tion on a blank leaf of my pamphlet unobserved by them. 
They proceeded, and I send you the result for publication, 
if you deem it subservient to the cause of youthful improve- 
ment. 

Maria.—Well, Juliet, you have given a fine character to 
the Guardian I must say; but you know | cannot bear 
these Missionary Magazines as they call them. They are 
all stuff ; and I suppose the Guardian to be one of them. 

Juliet.—Did you ever read it, my dear Maria 

M. Ono! Mamma don’t want me too. 

J. Did your mamma ever read any of the numbers 

M. Yes she did. When they first came about, she bor- 
rowed some they were talked of so much, to see what they 
were. But she said they would cost so much, and I had 
better books already ; so she concluded not to take them. 

J. Why, could not your people pay a dollar a year ? 

M. I suppose they could, but we have to buy so many 
toys and new dresses and a thousand things besides. I 
believe they don’t like so much said about missions and 
giving to the heathen. I think we have poor enough at 
home ; don’t you ? 

J. To be sure I don’t want any more, though FE love to 
make calls upon them they are so thankful and glad and 
some of them are so happy. 

M. Why, Juliet, do you visit the poor! And 

J. Why should not [? Do you think it is disgraceful ? 

M. Idon’t know ; but it must be very disgraceful I 
think. 

J. I thought so once, but I don’t now. Mary and I go 
every week, sometimes two or three times, to carry some 
present, or some little delicacy to the sick and poor. Sister 
Mary has gone to-day because she got her lesson in geogra- 
phy best. But f hope I shall go next time. 

M. Do you stay any, I want-to know, in their mean 
houses ? 

J. Q yes, Maria. Some are as neat as this parlour, if 
they are poor. And then we have to tell mamma all about 
them if they are sick or in want ; what the disorder is; if 
they have help enough; whether they have much pain or 
$* | 
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are dangerous, and whether they have peace of mind, {oi 
mamma 

M. Peace of mind what’s that—what good does all this 
do. You can’t help them any ; and I should think it would 
be a useless trouble. 1 would not do it if I was you. 

J. Not if your mamma told you to? 

M. O yes, always obey mamma. But Fam glad she 
don’t tell me to dosuch things. 

J. Idid’nt like toat first. But mamma said it would be 
pleasant thing by and by ; it would do us good as well as 
the poor. 

M.. I wonder how. 

J. She said we should be more thankful for the blessings 
of life ourselves. We should know better how to take care 
of the sick at home, and we:should bea great deal more ten- 
der hearted or affectionate as some people say, and that you 
know is very good. And I now remember she told me 
once that this was one reason she wanted us to read the 
Guardian, we should then not only see a few objects of pity 
as we do in our village but whole nations. O Maria you 
do not know how many little girls like you and me, are kil- 
ted by their own mothers almost as soon as born. And 
sometimes the mothers burn up themselves and leave their 
children to starve. The missionaries find a great many such, 
and take them to their own homes and clothe them and feed 
them. 

M. What! mothers kill their little children ! I do not 
believe it ; cousin Jabez says the missionary accounts are 
all a lie. Ithink as much, ifthey tell such stories. 

J. Why Maria, do you think our missionaries are guilty 
of falsehoods. The *y are just such men as our minister. 
The one who preached here was better I think ; he was so 
sociable to children. Besides our geographies ‘tell us the 
same thing. 

M. Geographies; O I remember it now. It tells the 
very number in Hindostan. But I never thought of it be- 
fore; Vll get my geography when | go home and show it 
mamma. But Juliet do you think we can help them by giv- 
ing to the missionaries ° 

Jd. Most certainly Maria’; that is the only way. No- 
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body else will go, I think we must pity them, and try to 
relieve them. Don’t you think we ought Maria? 

Maria began to reply, but was interrupted and I too by a- 
friend’s coming in, with whom I had business to transact 
and was obliged to leave the room ; so here ends the collo- 
quy as far as I know. H. 8. 


ee 


CHRIST WILL COME AGAIN TO JUDGMENT. 
From a Sabbath School Teacher. 


My pEAR CHILDREN, 

I am about to talk to you on a very solemn and awful 
subject. But before I enter on it, I will ask you a ques- 
tion or two in your catechism. 

Will Jesus Christ ever come again ? 

Ans. Christ will come again, and call me, and all the 
world to an account for what we have done. 

For what purpose is this account to be given? 

Ans.- That the children of God, as well as the wicked; 
may all receive according to their works. | 

Yes; Christ, my dear children will come again. You 
know he did come about eighteen hundred years ago, to 
teach us our duty by his instructions and by his. examnle, 
and to die for our sins according to the Scriptures. But 
he rose again, and ascended up into heaven, and sat down 
with his Father on his throne of glory: and he will cer- 
tainly come again at the appointed time to judgment. 
* What are the principal passages of Scripture which prove 
that Christ will judge the world ©’? was a question which you 
lately answered, and answered very well. One of you nam- 
ed Job xxi. 30. “The wicked is reserved to the day of 
destruction ; they shall be brought forth to the day of wrath.” 
Another mentioned Eccles. xi. 9. “ Rejoice O young man 
inthy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth,and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes ; but know thou, that for all ‘these things, God 
will bring thee into judgment.” A third brought forward Acts 
xvii. 21. “ He hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given an assurance unto all men 
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in that he hath raised him from the dead.” A fifth quoted 2 
Pet.ii.9. ‘The Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust 
unto the day of judgment, to be punished.” ‘These texts 
very fully prove the solemn truth, that Christ will come 
again to judgment. 

That he will indeed do so.is evident, if we consider that 
it is said in many places in the Bible, that sinners shall not 
go unpunished. Now, you know, that though some are 
punished in this world, yet this is not the case with all. The 
great God has declared, that he will not regard liars, sab- 
bath-breakers, prayerless persons, such as take his name in 
vain, or any who contemn his commandments, as _ guiltless, 
but that he will enter into judgment with them. But he 
does not do so in the present world ; there must therefore be 
a day in which God will in every instance show his love of 
righteousness and his hatred of iniquity, and this day is the 
day of judgment. 

It is often called in Scripture, “ the last day,” because 
time shall then beno longer. Paul termsit “ that day,” by 
way of eminence over other days, as it will be more solemn 
and important than any which have revolved before it. 
Thus he says, “ I know in whom I have believed, and that 
he is able to keep what I have committed to him until that 
day.” Itwas his prayer for Onesiphorus, that he “ might 
find mercy of the Lord in that day.” It is frequently said 
to be “the day of the Lord.” the day of the ungodly will 
be ended, and then God will have his day. 

On that day Christ will come, not as a man of sorrow, 
but seated on his great white throne, in all his own and _ his 
Father’s glory, and all his holy angels wich him ; and before 
him shall be gathered all nations, and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats. And he shall place the sheep on his right 
hand, and the goats on his left. And each shall be reward- 
ed according to the quality of their works, whether they have 
been good orbad. ‘Those, who from love to the dear Re- 
deemer have delighted to please him, and to walk in his 
ways, he will owr as his children, and will say to them, 
“‘ Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from before the foundation of the world.” But 
those who have not loved the Saviour, who. have despised 
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his people and his commandments, he will cast out of his . 
presence, and he will say to them, “ Depart, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

But this awful judgment will be personal. Your cate- 
chism says so; § Christ will come again and call me to 
account.’ And the Tetunellivs, that “ every eye” shall 
see the coming Judge. The Saviour will call each of you, 
dear children, to judgment. Every one of you will hear the 
trumpet of the archangel. You will all see the Judge seai- 
ed on his great white throne, and hear him say to you 
*“Come, ye blessed !” or, “ Go, ye cursed!” And can you 
be indifferent to this awful scene? Is it no matter wheth- 
er God the Judge shall frown or smile on you? Why 
“the mountains quake at him, the hills melt; the earth is 
burnt up at his presence. Who then can stand before his 
indignation ? Who can abide the fierceness of his anger ?” 
O goto him by prayer. Implore his mercy. He waits to 
be gracious. Whosoever “ now cometh to him, he will in 
no wise cast out.” “Seek him whilst he may be- found $ 
call ye upon him whilst he is near. Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; let him re- 
turn unto the Lord for he will have mercy on him, and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon.”” Thus, when 
Christ shall come again to judgment, and the ungodly shall 
call for rocks to fall on them, and hills to cover them ; you 
shall lift up your heads with holy triumph, welcome the 
coming Saviour, and exclaim with unutterable joy, “ This 
is our God, we have waited for him.” 


ae 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


I often wonder what the children who attend Sabbath: 
schools think of all the labour and pains which are bestowed 
upon them ? I wonder if they ever ask themselves this ques- 
tion, ‘ Why do our Sabbath-school masters come to meet 
with us so kindly every Sabbath day ?—However cold, or 
wet, or bad it is, still they come.— What pleasure can it give 
them to hear us repeat what they have heard repeated a 
hundred times before ?—They get nothing by coming but 
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34 Revivals of Religion. 


trouble.-—We are instructed, but what is their reward >— 
And those ladies who visit our schools, and sit down 
amongst us,and seem so pleased when we do well, and so 
grieved when we are careless and inattentive, and who listen 
so patiently to our ill-got lessons, and reprove us so gently, 
and encourage us so kinilly : why are they so anxious 
about as >—What good does our improvement do to them? 
and why should they be sorry when we are careless,aiud will 
not receive instruction? My dear children, this is the rea- 
son,—your Sabbath-masters, and the ladies who teach you 


have themselves been taught, that there is but one way of 
salvation. That way is made known in the Bible, and if 


you are ignorant of it, however young you may be, you are 
on the way that leads to everlasting misery. Your teachers 
therefure pity you, and it is this pity and compassion which 
leads them to give up their time and attention, to you; 
and the highest reward they desire and pray for is, that you 
would have pity on your own souls, and listen to that in- 
struction which will lead you into the way of salvation. 
[S. S. Mag. 
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Religious Kutelligence. 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


The following Revivals have recently taken place in the 
eastern part of this state. ‘The numbers who have become 
hopefully pious may not in all cases be exact, as they may 
have greatly increased in some places, since information has 
been received. In Somers 150, in South Wilbraham 100, in 
Tolland 130, in North Coventry 120, in South Coventry, 
North Mansfield, and South Mansfield, about 100 each, in 
Columbia 40, in Lebanon 90, in Goshen 30, in Bozrah be- 
tween 60 and 70, in Montville 90, in Chaplin 50, in Hamp- 
ton, 50 in Millington 70, in Colchester 60. The above 
towns all lie contiguous, and from the number of hopeful sub- 


jects of grace in them more than 800 have made a public 


profession of religion, 


A revival has also been experienced at Chatham, and 70 or 
$0 are rejoicing in hope, of whom 50 or more have profess 
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sed religion. Among these was a female at the advanced 
age of 86. She lived long enough to give good evidence of - 
2 change of heart, and died in the triumphs of faith. 


Revivals are said to have commenced in Leicester, N. H. 
and North Adams, Mass. On ge first Sabbath in Oct. 45 
were added to the church in Townsend. 


A glorious work of grace has recentiy taken place, and 
has not yet subsided, in Augusta, N. Y. and hopefully 
added 150 to the kingdom of Christ. 


In the different denominations of Christians in the United 
States, more than four hundred Congregations are reported 
as having been blessed with Revivals of Religion, during the 
last year. In the Presbyterian church, ninety-erght ; in the 
Congregational, one hundred and thirty-nine ; ; in the Bap- 
tist, one Anndred and seven. The number of hopeful con- 
verts, in these revivals, according to the most accurate com- 
putation, which could be made from the returns, exceeds 
twenty six thousand. 


POETRY. 
NEW YEAR’S INQUIRIES. 
1. What aml? 


A creature form’d by power and skill divine, 
Gop, the great artist, rear’d this frame of mine ; 
His matchless wisdom drew the wondrous plan, 
And his almighty fiat made the man. 

He breath’d, and bid the wheels of motion roll, 
And plac’d within my breast a gracious soul,— 
_A soulimmortal ! what a sacred trust ! 

And yet my flesh claims kindred with the dust. 
Should not this humbling thought, ambition kill ' 
Yet there’s athought far more distressing stil!,— 
Sin, that vile monster, dwells within my ’ breast. 
*Tis this reflection blackens all the rest. 


2. Where am I? 
Not in an Even of supreme delight, 
Where every object captivates the sight ; 
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Where streams of living water gently flow, 
And trees of life in sacred order grow, 

Whose fruit nectarious make the branches nod ; 
And aii conspire to lead the soul to Gop. 
Mankind’s first parents were thus highly blest, 
Ava, im paradise, th@ge joy’s possess’d, 

One prohibition God enjoined alone, 

Forbear this tree, the rest are all your own, 

But the poor man would gratify his taste, 

And chang’d his garden for this howling waste ! 
To stop the guishing tear, I scarce know how, 
Or help exclaiming—* Apam! where art thou? 


3. Whatam I doing 2 
Trav’ling, with weary steps, from stage to stage, 
Through infancy, through youth, and riper age. 
Not long ago, I hung upon the breast, 
While the fond parent scoth’d her babe to rest ; 
With pleasure she beheld her offspring grow, 
And taught the trembling infant how to go. 
Her care how great, how tender, and how kind, 
Sure it was Gop who thus her heart inclin’d ; 
Gop, who ten thousand other gifts bestow’d— 
E’er I could tell from whence my blessings flow’d. 
Oft have I totter’d on destruction’s brink, 
But He upheld, nor suffered me to sink ; 
His goodness led me all the way I came, 
"Tis by his grace, I now am what I am. 


4. Whither am I going 2 
Into Eternity ! that boundless sea, 
Fast as the streams of time can glide away. 
O thou Eternity ! thou awful sound,— 
Thou searchless ocean, and thou deep profound! 
Midst thine infinitudes my thoughts are drown’d. 
Compar’d with thee, how scanty time appears, 
How mere a nothing is our three score years; 
Yet, for this short duration, I’ve no lease, 
Tenant at will, and quit when Gop shall please. 
Howe’er protracted, life is but a span, 
Short the existence of the oldest man. 
My soul reflect on this. —— 
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